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reference under " contraband" to " occasional contraband" or to " con- 
ditional contraband," but it may be found under the title ancipilis 
usus. "Dr. Truman Snow," mentioned on p. 600, is apparently- 
intended as a reference to Dr. Freeman Snow. The statement in 
regard to the United States Naval War Code of 1900 on p. 536, that 
it is "now withdrawn in favor of the Naval War Code of 1904 which 
has not yet reached this country (England)," is not in accord with 
the fact. There is no Naval Code of 1904, nor was the Code of 1900 
withdrawn in favor of any other code. The reference to Gentilis on 
p. 6 is apparently a misprint and 1583 should read 1588. It seems 
strange to see on p. 39 the British proclamation of neutrality in an 
English book in the French language quoted from the Archives 
Diplomatiques and a quotation immediately below in English from 
the volume of the State Papers in which the proclamation appears 
in its original English form. 

The method of presentation is not uniform in the different chapters. 
Marginal references appear in the first chapter, but not in the subse- 
quent chapters. Black letter headings appear for the first time in 
the fourth chapter and are continued in the remaining chapters. 
Both marginal and black letter aids could be used throughout to 
advantage. The typographical work is excellent and it is a great 
pleasure to use a book of more than 650 pages which because of the 
quality of the paper weighs only a fraction of what an American book 
of similar number of pages would weigh. 

As a whole, Commerce in War is a valuable and useful work upon 
maritime commerce in war. It puts in convenient and accessible 
form a large amount of material otherwise scattered and hard to 
obtain. In its field the topics, contraband, blockade, and capture 
and condemnation are particularly well treated. The author, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones and his co-laborer, Dr. Bellot, have produced an excel- 
lent book of a kind needed at the present time, a book aiming to 
cover fully a limited field of international law rather than to cover in 
a superficial manner the whole field. G. G. Wilson. 

A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
By David Jayne Hill. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Vol. i, 1905 Pp. xxiii, 481 ; Vol. ii, 1907, xxvi, 664. 

A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe 
is the title appearing upon the title page of Dr. Hill's work. His 
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work should be judged by this title rather than by the title appear- 
ing upon the outside of the volumes which is, A History of European 
Diplomacy. Were the outside title, The International Development 
of Europe it would be more strictly descriptive. Apparently this 
is Dr. Hill's idea as in the preface to his second volume he says that 
"The task of truthfully narrating the long story of international 
development is beset with peculiar difficulties." and he expresses the 
hope that his work will serve to "promote the cultivation of an aspect 
of history which is especially concerned with the progressive sub- 
stitution of ideas for force in the wide field of international relations." 
The treatment accorded to such an event as the congress of West- 
phalia also shows Dr. Hill's purpose. In the thousand pages cover- 
ing the period 30 B. C. to 1648 A. D. about fourteen pages are given 
to the long negotiations leading up to the treaty of 1648. He says: 
"But it is unnecessary to dwell upon negotiations so long and so 
complicated as to fill whole volumes, and whose details should be 
more leisurely followed by those to whom they are of special interest. 
That which chiefly concerns us here is the bearing of the congress 
upon the international development of Europe. Regarded from 
this point of view, the peace of Westphalia was the most important, 
and in its results the most enduring, public act of modern history, 
for from it dates the present political system of Europe as a group of 
independent sovereign States" (vol. ii, p. 599). The two volumes 
already issued show that the aim is as stated rather to show the bear- 
ing of diplomatic negotiations "upon the international development 
of Europe," than to give any account of the negotiations themselves. 
These "details should be more leisurely followed by those to whom 
they are of special interest." It may be well, therefore, to overlook 
the nominal title of the work and regard it as the publishers an- 
nounce, as a " history of Europe from the point of view of the modern 
publicist" of broad training and sound judgment. Thus considered 
the two volumes may most advantageously be read together with 
the work of another great publicist, The Holy Reman Empire by 
James Bryce. 

Of his plan Dr. Hill says "A history of diplomacyproperlyincludes 
not only an account of the progress of international intercourse, but 
an exposition of the motives by which it has been inspired and the 
results which it has accomplished. But even this statement does not 
fully express the scope of such a history; for an intelligent discussion 
of the subject must include also a consideration of the genesis of the 
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entire international system and of its progress through the successive 
stages of its development. Thus regarded, it becomes apparent that 
the whole fabric of present international relations is the result of past 
diplomatic activity." Dr. Hill regards it as "best to adhere closely 
to the main current of causality in the development of the existing 
system of European relations. It is, accordingly, as the title indi- 
cates, the history of diplomacy only as related to the international 
development of Europe as a whole, which constitutes the subject of 
the present work. Negotiations, treaties, and conventions that fall 
outside of these lines, however important they may be to the diplo- 
matic history of particular countries, possess but little interest; but, 
by adhering to events of European importance, it is possible to thread 
the diplomatic labyrinth without confusion and to present the 
results of investigation within reasonable limits." Thus Dr. Hill 
proposes a very broad scope for his work and the first and a consider- 
able part of the second volume partakes largely of the nature of 
general history. 

These two volumes of Dr. Hill's work may properly be considered 
together. The first volume has the subtitle The Struggle for Universal 
Empire and covers the period from 30 B. C. to 1313 A. D. The second 
volume bears the title The Establishment of Territorial Sovereignty 
and relates to the period between 1313 and 1648. These two volumes 
of the series, together about 1000 pages, thus cover the period of 
European development from the Roman Empire to the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

While it has been customary to regard 1648, the date of the peace 
of Westphalia, as the point of departure for the diplomatic history of 
Europe, Dr. Hill gives two volumes to a preliminary study of the 
foundations of modern diplomacy before that date. These cover 
the struggle between the Empire and the Papacy which he regards 
as fundamental. The remaining volumes are to consider the Age 
of Absolutism, the Revolutionary Era, the Constitutional Move- 
ment and Commercial Imperialism. 

Dr. Hill says in the preface that " an effort has been made to render 
the text of use and interest to the general reader." Often the text 
would be more serviceable if certain documents to which reference 
is made were quoted in part or in full in order that contemporary 
opinions and views might be gained without reference to the sources 
not accessible to the "general reader." This lack in the first volume 
is less marked, though it is felt, in the second volume. Often a direct 
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quotation from a source would illuminate more than pages of descrip- 
tion as in the quotation from the letter of Louise of Savoy to the 
Wolsey in the dark days after the battle of Pavia, "You will recom- 
mend me strongly to the Cardinal, and say to him from me that the 
zeal and salutary affection which he has had for universal peace and 
to create between my lord and son and his master an indissoluble 
fraternity and friendship ought not to change on account of the 
fortune which has befallen us. And, if you are able, say to him, that, 
in case he does not wish to persevere in what he has begun, thanks 
to our Lord, the affairs of this kingdom are in such a state that its 
enemies will find its force equal to the resistance of former times, or 
even greater, and money to pay for it" (vol. ii, p. 376), and in the 
quotation from the English ambassadors in regard to the danger to 
Charles V. of the coming of Margaret Angouleme, "Being young and 
a widow." 

Documents are only mentioned which would give essential ideas 
in regard to early diplomatic practice if reprinted, as in thestatement 
thai, Cassiodorus has preserved and transmitted forms of letters of 
credence whose use through the Middle ages furnished the general 
type for subsequent times (vol. i, p. 39). One also would naturally 
prefer material extracts from the Privilegium of Otto I. (vol. i, p. 180) 
to a brief reference. Similarly in many instances one reading 
a history of this kind would gladly become more acquainted with 
the art of international negotiation and with somewhat of the evolu- 
tion of technical procedure. It is true as Dr. Hill says in the preface 
to the second volume that "the essence of diplomacy does not lie in 
the character of its organs or its forms of procedure," but as these 
volumes clearly show, "the organs and forms of procedure" are often 
vital in avoiding international difficulties and in smoothing the path 
of international progress. 

Dr. Hill dates the birth of international politics from the closing 
years of the fifteenth century. "The expedition of Charles VIII. 
may justly be regarded as the last great medieval adventure and the 
first military campaign of modern times. With equal truth, it may 
be taken to mark the birth of international politics." 

Sometimes one is in doubt whether the proper weight is given to 
matters generally regarded as important as in the reference to the 
Guelf and Ghibelline (vol. i, p. 270) the significant contrast in 
the respective party constituency in northern and southern Europe 
would seem worthy of more emphasis, both from the historical and 
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diplomatic points of view. The geography is sometimes confused 
as in the case of Franche-Comte' (vol. ii). Some might prefer later 
opinions upon jus gentium (vol. i, p. 12) and fuller treatment of the 
function of maritime codes which are regarded as "the first example 
of international law among the nations of Europe" (vol. i, p. 362). 

Nine hundred pages are covered before the heading The Genesis 
of International Jurisprudence confronts the reader. 

Errors, however, are few for such a wide field. The merits are 
many when the work is regarded as a history of Europe from the 
point of view of the publicist. The political significance of events 
is judiciously set forth. Summaries show exceptional capacity and 
grasp of the essentials in great movements. The volumes give 
ample evidence of wide and careful studies. The bibliographies at 
the end of the chapters are well chosen. The footnotes with few 
exceptions are definite and illuminating. The indices are full and 
well proportioned and the maps are clear. 

One closes these volumes with an appreciation of their value as 
setting forth the development of European international relations 
and the hope that in the subsequent volumes relating to the latter 
period which is now so well covered by many books upon the general 
development of European States, the author may devote his marked 
ability to the narrower diplomatic field. 



The Ecclesiastical Edicts of the Theodosian Code. By William K. 
Boyd, Ph.D. (New York: The Columbia "University Press, 
The Macmillan Company, Agents. 1906. Pp. 22. ) 

Dr. Boyd's monograph appears in the Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, edited by the faculty of political science of 
Columbia University, New York. It was prepared as a dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and bears the characteristic 
marks of the circumstances under which it was produced. But for 
all that, it is a well written and convenient summary of the relation 
of the Church to the Roman State in the fourth century as defined by 
the laws of the emperors. It is all the more valuable appearing, as it 
does, in this series of historical studies, because it is customary to 
neglect the study of church history except in professional schools of 
theology, and also because the customary treatment of church history 
in seminaries allows little consideration for the legal situation of the 



